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I-n--this docuinentr the author ppints out that 
Americans have lost confidence in the government and political 
processes ard shoirs hoir Common Cause can help restore trust in our 
institutions. Over the years, since the^^igning of tho Constitution, 
Ameri^cans have believed that their political system irajs one in which 
they had a voice and that the system could be made" to irork. Recently, 
however, the opinioh of the American people changed. The notion of 
self-government was replaced by tjie concept of federal government 
because the nation had become too big and too complex, resulting in 
less understanding and desire by individuals to participate in the 
process of government. To restore <;onfidence and trust in 
governmental ins;,titutions, it is necessary to build a political and 
governmental process that is open, accountable, and unbpught"a 
political and governmental . process it which citizens can believe and 
place their trust* The .overall goal is to preserve the constitutional 
system and constitutional liberty-* Befare -that happens, howeyer, some 
basic problems need to be overcome. It is necessary to build both a 
strong presidency and executive branch and, at the same time, 
strengthen the instruments which hold them accountable- The most 
important problem is providing protection against abuse of 
gc/vernmental power- A strengthened role for organizations such as 
Common Cause can be used as a check against abuses of power- Common 
Cause can reestkblish the link of accountability between citizens and 
their elected representatives. (Author/JE) * ^ ^ 
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B> JOHN GARDNER 

It \\d^ ulm^^t unbearabK 'hi*t 
and humid in PhrladelpJiia in 
(he, ^uriuner of 1787 .When the 
d^rlegates to the Constitutionai 
Convention closed the \\indows of 
Independence Hali, they %V\<\- 
tered; when they opened them, 
th<*y \\ere distracted by street 
noises and pestered by flies. 

There were 55 delegates to the 
Contention, but not many more ^ 
than 30 attended any pytn meet- 
iDg. The group was relatively 
\oung-^Ale\ander Hamiltoh was 
.^0: James Madison. 36; Jonathan 
D;iyton. 26: Charles Pinckney. 29. 

Toward the end of the Conven- 
tion, the delegates submitted the 
agreed-upon articles to a commit- 
teo on st>le. Committed member 
Gouverncur Morris was chosen to 
ni.ike a smooth draft of the new 
con>titution. Two days later, when 
the coJnmittee reported out ' the 
docunient. it Opened with one of 
the nio^t surprising and powerful 
phrasers in all Qur history— the 
NC\en wordb, ''We. the people of 
the United State<i." ^ ' 

It i>n"t easy for ub now to under- 
Ntand how burprising those words 
\^ere. \N hen the document went 
into the style committee, it began. 
'A\'e. the people of the Slates of 
New Harnpbhire, Massachusetts 
. . ( Hatics mine.) That.\Nording 
Wxis* better suited to a feeling that 
had grown bwiftly in the I 1 jears 
since the writing^ of the Declara- 
tion of Independence — a feeling 
that each state wab virtually a 
sovereign nation in its own right. 

Bear in mind that during the 
war w hen George Washington 
tried to get his New Jersey troops^ 
to b\^ear allegiance to the United 
States, they simply refused. "New 
Jersey is our country.'' they said. 

Under the Articles' of Confed- 
eration, each of the states had its 



turiflf luwb. New Jer^>ey had' 
ih own cUbfonib ijcrxice. Nine 
the stutes hjd their own nuvtes. 

The burprUing phrase, "We, the 
people of the United States/' bUg* 
i;^;jted a source of legitimacy and 
po\^er that wa^ Jarger than the 
sovereign states and inclusive of 
the states. The \\ords struck an 
cnoiniL*tJsly responsive chord in 
thtr emotions ^ of must Americans 
— and the phrase spread like wild- 
fire across Europe/ In the older 
countries, weary of autocrats, the 
words were incredible and spin^j- 
tin^ltng. 

%hute\er the phrase may have 
meant to the drafters of the Con* 
stitution, and it probably did not 
'mean for them precisely what it 
means ^For us, over the years it has 
cujnc tu signify for many Ameri* 
cans the very essence of self- 
g'>\ermnent. It has come to stand 
for the fact that all the vast and 
^eighty machinery of government, 
all the pomp and dominion of 
state, all the "powers and princi- 
palities derive their legitimacy, 
Liltimiitely,. from the people. 

For many >ears, Americans 
acted in the spirit of that phriase. 
In facL Europeans marveled- at 
(he readiaess of Anjerlcan citizens 
to get together to pursue any pub- 
lic issue of common interest. 

Then in the middle years of 
this century" we almost lost the 
habit. We almost resigned our- 
selves to the idea .that the pljrase, 
"We, the people/' really meant the 
federal government. The nation- 
had become too big, too complex, 
and was changing too fast for in* 
dividuals to understand qr feel 
that they could participate. 

We can restore the traditional 
confidence of Americans that they 
have a voice in the system and 
that the system can be made to 
work. But it wt)n't be <^asy. Public 
opinion polls show a deep loss of 
jY/-> fidence on the^ part of the 



Anierkjn people. Cynicism is re- 
placing trust, and thb is a pro- 
foundiy dangerous circumstance. 

How ciin we restore confidence 
in our institutions? What must we 
do? 

Everyone is familiar with the 
li^t of substantive problems the 
nation-, faces — inflation, energy 
shortages, unemployment, interna- 
tionai tensions* \rirhe. ^racial con- 
flict, and many more. But while 
we are trickling these problems — 
and we cannot run away from, 
them — we must recognize that we 
will not*^^ohe any^ of them until 
we repair the instruments of self* 
government. 

First we piust build a pohtical 
and governmentaf process that is 
open, accountable, and unbought, 
d polititjl and governmental pro- 
cess that citize^is can believe in 
and place their trust 

The^goal is large: to preserve 
our constitutional system and our 
constitutional libof^. In order to 
do this, we must deal with some 
concrete problems.^ 

The Presidency and the Execu- 
tive Br;mch have steadily accumu- 
lated pow er over the past 40 years, 
and in that same period, the powder 
of Congress has waned. So we 
have heard demands for a seem- 
ingly simple remedy to our recent 
troubles: Weaken the Presidency; 
strengthen Congress. But„ ours is 
a huge and complex society in a 
"swiftly changing and dang^?rous 
world. We c;iD never again have 
a weak Presidency and Executive 
Branch. And^ Congress cannot 
play the leadership role alone. 

We must accept the necessity 
for a :itrong Presidency and Exe- 
cutive BraTich and M the same 
time create powerful iiistruments 
for calling then! to jccouTit. Most 
of the needed instruments now 
exist but require strengthening. 

We have no single protectioTi 
agamst the abuse of ruiwer. We 



cannot put our sole foith in a 
, great Jeader { even if we could rtild 
one). We cannot rest uUour hopes 
in a revitalized Congress. Or in 
new laws. The system of account- 
ability toward which we must 
mo*^e will ha*^'e to be wo*^en of 
many strands. 

Let me list the main ernes. 

Congress, of course/is the most 
versatile and significant check on 
the power of the Exejcuti^^e. It has 
a special importance for citizens 
becaus^, of the three brunches of 
our go*^i;rnment. Congress is the 
accesbibie branch. 

But if Congress is to play its 
role effectively, it must proceed 
furthtrr with the reform mo*^ement 
now* under way. Of particular im- 
portance are the final steps it must 
take in abolishing ^ei-'recy as a 
way of life, in throwing oH the 
albatross of the seniority system. 
anJ in quilling a grip on the bud- 
get princess. The House of Rcpre- 
ientuti^:es must take action to re- 
structure committees and should 
institute the practice of rotating 
committee chairmen and commit- 
tee assignments. And both houses 
must alter at once their improvi- 
dent habit of handing powers nver 
to the President in an emergency 
and ihen nc^^er reclaiming those 
powers. 

Another constraint on the abuse 
of power, another element in the 
web of accountabilil^', is the rule 
of law as undergirded by the Con- 
stitution. It is not a new* idea. 
Cicero said, *'We are in bondage 
to the law in order that we may 
be free." And Edmund Burke . 
said, '*The only liberty I mean is 
a liberty connected with order; 
that not only exists along ^'Uh 
order and virtue, but which can- 
not exist at all without them/' 

Some people think a lot about 
ijw and order and do not spend 
much tim^ thinking about free- 
^^^Jom. Others think a lot about 



S fre^doni und do not sp^^nd much 
time thinking about the rule of 
law. Both kinds of people would 
do well to go ^ack to our Consti- 
tution, wlikh gives us our freedom^ 
iii^xlricably embedded \x\ a framc-^ 
viork of law. 

If ours is not a government of 
luws. if the Bill of Rights is a 
^crup of fSfaper, then anyone of us 
may be the next victim. If we in- 
• cur official displeasure or if some 
neighbor concludes that we do not 
think the right political thoughts, 
uur^mail may be opcneJ, our tele- 
phone tapped, our houses broken 
mto, and anyone we may have 
otfended may be called ta give 
secret testimony against us. Our 
protection against that po'^sibility 
is the Constitution. 

And while we are examining 
the rule of Iaw\ we had bVtter 
remind ourselves that we can ^ho^ 
longer atford a Department of x 
Justice vihich is entangled with 
politics. All too often, in one Ad* 
ministration after another, the 
post of attorney general has gone 
to an individual whose chief dis- 
tinction was deep involvement in 
the political wars. That must stop. 

In addition. Congress should 
create an independent and per- 
manent Office of Public Prose- , 
cutor which would deal only with 
^.h^rges involving official miscon- 
t duct and violation of campaign or 
ethics lawj. The conflict of role5 
^ and responsibilities that necessi- 
tated the appointment of a special 
prosecutor was not a result of the 
unique difficulties of the Nixon Ad- 
mmistratioii. It is a conflict that is 
bisiU into the^^structure of the De- 
partment of Justice, and it must be 
dealt with on a permanent basis, ^ 

The Executive Branch must 
have its own internal checks and 
balances, its own constraints -on 
power, but these have diminished 
as the power that forn^erly resided 
O in Cabinet departments has been 
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sie^dily shifted ipto^flie Executive 
Orticc!> of^it?"1*re^idenl* 

Nc^only should Cabinet- d?- 
p^rnentb be rei>toaM to their k>r- 
iiier ^tren^th and Cabinet ottkers 

staHire be brou^'ht in to !>erve. 
biit^ the vigor and dignity of the 
Senior tiviJ service !>houM be re- 
established* ( In the recent attempt 
tu u^e tile internal Revenue Serv*- 
ite to harass the Administration b 
"encniWs/' the integrity of senior 
piufe^stonah in the Service played 
a major role in limiting the har- 
j^Miient effort,) 

Of "course. ci\il servant^ who 
manage government programs 
must themselves be held account- 
able in a variety of v^ays — through 
program evaluation, .through re- 
dress-uf-grievance pKxeUures. and, 
rho^t of all, through the „require- 
ment that they conduct the public 
business openlv^ 

Am*:»ng our most 'effective con- 
straints un the abuse of power is, 
i^f cuurse. the freediyi^of speech 
and of the-press guuranteh^ in the 
First Aiiieiidnient.^ Neither, the 
newspapers and iie^vs magazines 
nor radio and television journal- 
ism should be regarded as above 
criticism, and I suspect that ;ihnost 
ever>one has had ivcasion to in- 
dulge in such criticism. 

y have been in public life for 
a number of years no^\ artd T can 
assure >ou that everyone in public 
lite hab had occasion to be angry 
at the news mediav Nevertheless, 
^the media are the shield of our 
freedom, and we must preserve 
their tVeedohu 

Less frequently discussed as a 
constraint ori the abuse of power 
is the constitutional reservation of 
power to the states. Tho Constitu- 
tion ^bounds in sin^ple. powerful 
sentences, notte more ;>traightfor- 
uard than the Tenth Amendment, 
which reads in its entirety: 'The 
nowers not delegated to the United 
ttates by the Constitution, ilor 



prohibifcd by it to the States, ate ^ 
reserved to the States respectively, ' 
or to the peopler' 

[n today*s intricately organized 
su!.iety, allociition of powers 
among federal, ^state, and local 
levels of government is a complex 
process. But the states can. con- 
tinue to be — as originally intended 
— a constraint on the power of the 
central government, provided, that 
the states tliemseJves are i not ih 
decjy. State government must be 
reviralized if it is to play its con- 
stitutional role, 

(iiite another sort of instrument 



functioning electoral process and 
healthy political paities. 

The most urgent requirement 
is, of course, a total overhaul of 
our system of campaign financing. 
Another urgent renuir^ment is 
legislation to outlaw subversion of 
the electoral process through 
espionage and sabotage. 

Along with such reforms must 
go a revitalization of the political 
parties. High-minded citizens who,^ 
loolv down on politics are going' 
'to have to learn that we need poli- 
ticians. Just as we must reject * 
ihose who corrupt the public pro* 
cess, so we must support those 
.politicians v^ho risk their careers 
in the public interest 

In any society* it is Inevitable 
* that equally worthy groups want 
mutually incompatible things, Un- 
less ^^e want the whims of a dlc- 
ttitor to settle such differences or 
unless we want to shoot It out, we 
\ wiU have to turn to the much- 
. maligned arend of politics. Where 
else, how else can a free people 
\" >^ settle their differences peaceably? 
\ SVitl another constraint on 

power is citizen action pf the sort 
represented by Common . Cause, 
the citizen's lobby, Mb the mid- 
twentieth century, the long tradl- 
^ tion of citizen action in this coun- 
^RlC^'y began to fade. As the' natipn 



of accountability is a^lsoundly 
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'grew vust, as the problems grew 
techniLai, ds social organization 
, grew complex, citizens Lould no 
longer imagine that they might 
ha\e a significant impact. 

But today the tradition of citi* 
jftrri action ib being reborn. And 
now it hah a new shape and tone, 
C itii^en organizations have learned 
how to niake their influence felt 
in J, huge,, complicated society. 
They have learned how Xp orga- 
niz*^; they have de\ eloped the 
^.anie competence and tougftniind- 
L'dnebS that characterizes the most* 
effectixe spkecial-intereNt lobbies. 

The two chief 'obstacles to re- 
^poiisi\e ^oxernment ,are the scan- - 
,daIou!> capacit> of money to buy ^ 
political outcc>mes and the bad 
habit of doirtg the public's business 
behind cIo!>ed doors. 

In 1970 wJnen Common Caui^e 
was founded, we said that, giv^ii 
traditional , campaign financing 
practices, the spectacular rise ' in 
c^unpaign costs was going to cor- 
rupt our political system beyond 
repair. ^ ' ♦ 

We pkiyed a major role in get- 
,,tingr a new campaign tmancing 
law in 1971. Then, with the help 
of 1,000 volunteers throughout the 
country. Common Cause moni- 
'^Jored enforcement of the new law 
thrL>ughout the '72 campaign. We 
uncovered widespread violations. 
'We filed eoinplaints against 12^: 
Democrats and 98 Republicans — 
but we evened that out somewhat 
by buing the Committee To Re- 
Eiect the Piesiderit, Through that 
suit \vc forced disclosure of the^ibt 
of secret contributors to the Com- 
mittee, And it \^as indeed ijuite 
a libt, ^" " 

Studying that list, one can learn 
quite a lot about the underground 
rivers of money that have flowed 
so strongly in American politics- 

Everyone senses the corrupting 
power of money, but few grasp the 
O wer of secrecy to subvert the 



public proctjbs* 

An uncitjnl Latin paying on 
btjcrtjcy is: '*AnipBora bub vu^tt? 
numquani portatur Iionubte*" It 
mtjanb ''No one carritJb a jug unOt^r 
hib coat for un hont^^t reason." 

Stjcrecy i> fatal to acLOuntabiLty 
— and accountability is tht? central, 
mgrtjdicnt of frut? st!lf'go\t!rnnit!nt. 
C itizens cannot call public officials 
' to account tf citizens art? dt^nied 
the information whiiwh ^^ould maKe 
tlut possible. 

Citizt!n> associatt? secrecy with 
tiattonal security, but most govern- 
mem secrecy has nothing to do 
uith national security. It covers 
day-tu*day duci^iion making on 
agriculture, energy, commerce. 
ta,\ation. ;ind hundreds of other 
matters that bureaucrats and poh- 
ticians prefer to settle behind 
Lk>bed doors. 

* When the new Congress met in 
early 1973. the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted to open their 
meetings. At the last count, 88 
percent of their bill-drafting ses; 
sions are now open. This is a pro- 
found and revolutionary change * 
in their ^^a^ ot domg business. 
And one long overdue. 

Special interests and their role 
in government are linked to the 
money and secrecy issues* I am 
always amuse^ when I hear social 
eritics say that our national life is 
eontrolled by a few- people behind 
the scenes. The error is in the 
word few. Tve been behind the 
scenes, and special interests are 
milling about like people in Times 
Square on New Year s Eve. There 
are the mariiinie interests and the 
team&lers and thV farmers and the 
bankers and the doctors and the 
municipal workers and the textile 
manufacturers and so qxx and on 
and on* 

The problem isn't that such in- 
terests exi$t or that they seek to 
influence policy. It is their consti- 
tutional right to do so. The prob- 



lem ta that too often the special 
intere^jts operate secretly and use 
nione>\in ways which corrupt the 
public process and that too^often 
the public interest is not adequate- 
ly represented along with aU the 
special interests- \ 

And all of us^ no matter Ivhat 
Our special interests, should vant 
to see the public interest We- 
quately represented. If the nai^ion 
fails, we ull fail i 

I can't emphasize strongly 
enough that the money ,and se- 
crecy reforms Will bring profound 
and .far-reaching reforms in the 
putterfis of government. The cli- 
mate is right for change— and^ 
change is occurring. In the past 
18 months, 30 states h%ve passed 
major reform legislation on one 
or more of the .Common Cause 
open -government measures. 

State legislators are sensing a 
grassroots mood in the American 
people. Even Congress is begin- 
ning to sense the mood. 

Common Cause intends to re- 
establish the link of accountability 
b^^tween the citizen and his elected 
representatives. T^dayt^good citi- 
' zens have the voting booth, pat 
ihemselves on the back for doing 
their civic duty* and then go home 
and forget the whole thing. But 
the political machines don't forget^ 
it. And the behind-the-scenes* op- 
erators don't forget it. Representa- 
ti\es of all the special, interests are 
in their offices the morning after 
election day, figuring out the next 
step. Politick is the only game 
where the real actioV begins after 
the public has filed out of ,the 
stadium. 

I \^ant to say two things to you 
who arc associated* with the activ- 
ity 1 cafe the most about — educa- 
tion. 

First of all take heart. You, as 
individuirf5, take heart. 
^ There ar< concrete* practical 
ngs to be done to restore in- 
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tegrity to our government, and if 
we have the guts and the. good 
senie, we can do them* Citi^ens 
can do them^ People. You and I- 

Second, tell your students that 
they have a chance* That's all hu- 
nuns have ever had since the 
dawn of history. But it's an excit- 
ing chance. And tell them that 
you and I and a lot of others are 
working — through citizen actjv^n 
— to make it a good chance. 

Citizen action, is good for the 
democratic process. It is also good 
that citizens are doing 'the actings 
because it^gives them a feeling that 
many haven^t had for a long time: 
the feeling that America :s their 
venture, theirs to preserve. 

Ultimately, the greatest danger 
facing this country is the ever- 
multiplying numbers of Americans 
who feel no sense of responsibility 
for the future of this society, no 
concern for its Continued vitality, 
no obligation to lend' themselves 
to any worthy common purpose. 

Motivation and morale are 
everything in worker productivity, 
in solving community problems, 
in preserving the nation's vitality. 
In my judgment, citizens who do 
not bother to vote, people who 
litter the streets and parks, and 
workers who are satisfied with low 
productivity and careless work- 
manship are all suffering from the 
!>ame malady. They no longer be-= 
lieve that America is their V(?nture. 

If we want citizens character- 
ized by moral and high motivationx 
we had better combat the;^ skepti- 
cism and loss of confider^^e that 
are undermining the citizens* 
sense of responsibility* V/e had 
better give the citizen a role in the 
great tasks* of self-goverr^ment. 
That, in my judgment, is es^ntial 
if we are to save this natioirfrom 
slow death by demoralization. The 
hour is late. 

^ ^* is possible t^ b^ foolishly 
mental about "jMe people." 



But one unsentimental und ines- 
capable fact about humun society 
— any human societ>^ — is that the 
vitality and coherence of a society 
beginb and ^^nds with motivated 
people and uie ideas they have in 
their heads of what their society 
h and ought to be. That's where 
jt beginb> and if it ends, that's 
where it ends. It was true in an- 
cient Greece. It was true in Eliza- 
btfthan England. And it^is doubly 
true in any society that calls itself 
J democracy. 

Every year millions of Anieri- 
cun citizens come to Washington 
and visit our nutiuHal shrines — 
the -White Hou^e. the Capitol, the 
monuments to our Presidents. But 
tlie bpirit of the nation Is not in 
thobe physical structureb. It is in 
thtf hearts and mindb of the citi- 
zens who come to look at the 
btfuctures. If they stop believing, 
if they lobe faith, if they stop car- 
ing, the monuments andihe great 
buildingb wi I rbcjnean ingles s-piles 
of btone. . 

No matter how ucamiplished 
our public :^rvants are. the inner 
mvbtery of democracy will always 
involve that^ old and good idea: 
"We. the people." □ 



If. ours is not a governrneni 
of laws, if the Bill of Rights 
is a scrap of paper, then anyone 
of us may be the next victim. 
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